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ARTICLE I. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION, ADAPTATION, FUNCTION, AND CULTIVATION OF 
COMPARISON, ILLUSTRATED BY AN ENGRAVING. 


Inpuctive reasoning: ability and disposition to cLassiFy, and to reason 
from parallel cases and a collection of scientific racts, up to the laws which 
govern them: discovering the unknown from its RESEMBLANCE to the 
known: detecting error from its INcoNGRUITY to truth, or opposition to 
Facts: ability to apply anatocy to the discernment of first principles: to 
GENERALIZE, COMPARE, DISCRIMINATE, ILLUSTRATE, EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, CRI- 
TIcISE, EXPose, employ sIMILEs and METAPHORS, put this and that together, 
and DRAW INFERENCES. 

LocaTep above Eventuality, and in the middle of the upper portion of 
the forehead. It commences at the centre of the forehead, and runs up- 
wards nearly to the hair, in the form, when projecting beyond the sur- 
rounding organs, of a cone, apex downwards, forming a ridge which wi- 
dens as it rises. Its ample development elevates the middle of the upper 
portion of the forehead, and gives it that ascending form so conspicuous in 
the accompanying engraving of Jonathan Edwards, whose entire intellee- 
lectual lobe is very large, but Comparison is pre-eminently developed. 
When it protrudes beyond the surrounding organs, it rounds out its upper 
portion, causing it to project forward and upwards, but allows it to retire in 
proportion as Comparison is deficient. It is less than Causality in Her- 
schel, as is evinced by that darker shading seen to pass up and down the 
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middle of his forehead. Its size is easily observed. It is immensely de- 
veloped in the engraving of Shakespeare, figure 2, in January number of 
the Journal, and the powers it imparts form the most conspicuous elements 
of his inimitable writings. His unequalled shrewdness, sagacity, analysis 
of human character, discernment, penetration, appropriateness, cogency, 
descriptive capability, and perpetual flow of illustrations, were imparted 
mainly by this faculty. Behold this coincidence between its extreme in 
his head and character. 





NO 37—PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


All nature is sELF-ctsasiFiep. Thus, all pine, all chesnut trees bear so 
close a resemblance to all others as to be easily recognised ; and thus of all 
stones, trees, herbs, roots, grains, seeds, flowers, fruits, animals, and things 
in nature. This classification or similitude established by nature through- 
out all the vast ranges of her works, enables us to assort animals and things 
of the same and kindred genera and species. It tells us for certain that a 
given eagle flies instead of swimming, from its RESEMBLANCE to flying 
and not to swimming animals, and ranges in classes, animals and things, 
our own race included. It tells us that a strange horse will eat hay but 
refuse stones, just from his resemblance to other horses. It assures us that 
all apples grow on trees, and those of a particular kind, instead of in the 
ground, or in animals or water. It tells us, in the absence of all know- 
ledge and description of him, and with infallible certainty, that the empe- 
ror of China has a head, heart, mouth, and other organs, and that he eats, 
sleeps, breathes, and does many other things, just by his RESEMBLANCE to 
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other human beings. It infers correctly that a fire we never saw before 
will burn us if we touch it, from its resemblance to all other fire which 
Eventuality remembers hurt before. It informs us that a given stranger, 
of whom we know nothing, has bones, muscles, brain, and other organs, 
and tells us in what parts of his body they are located ; that he cafnot eat 
arsenic or iron, yet that he requires food and breath, merely from his re- 
semblance to others of whom those things are true. Before trying it, how 
we know that a given tree, cut up and put upon the fire, will burn, evolve 
heat, and produce ashes and smoke? Or that water will descend, that 
food will nourish, a given fish inhabited water, and thus of other things in- 
numerable? By their REsEMBLANce to other things of which we know 
these things are true. These illustrations show how vast an amount of 
our most common-place as well as rare knowledge is correctly inferred by 
Comparison. In short, this great cLassiryine law of things discloses the 
natural history and constitutional character of all animals and things. It is 
nature’s universal key, and unlocks her vast storehouses of truth. But for 
its existence in nature, no animal or vegetable of one kind would have 
borne any resemblance to any others of the same kind, nor would have 
borne any resemblance to each other in appearance or character any more 
than to trees or elephants. Indeed, no such thing as resemblance would 
have existed, and all nature would have been one vast bedlam. Or, but for 
this faculty in man, though things would have been classified, yet man 
could never have discovered or applied it, nor have distinguished man from 
brute or vegetable. Yet this arrangement in nature, combined with this 
faculty in man, enables him to GENERALIzE ; that is, when he has learned 
a general truth inductively, to apply it to all new but analogous facts. 
Analogy is undoubtedly designed and adapted to convey a vastly greater 
amount of knowledge than is now learned from it. Inductive reasoning is 
yet in its merest infancy. Its revelations in comparative anatomy, organic 
chemistry, and many other sciences, fully assure us that it can be applied 
with equal success in all departments of science, Phrenology and Physio- 
logy included. Man has just learned from it, merely from inspecting a 
single stray bone of an unknown animal, to tell all about the habits and 
natural history of that animal. What, then, is to be the end ofits teachings? 
Few duly credit it with the reasoning capability it really imparts. It rea- 
sons more and better than Causality. 

Larce Comparison readily detects resemblances, differences, and bear- 
ings; generalizes correctly from a few facts ; sees from a little what a good 
deal means: spells out important results from slight data; draws 1NFER- 
ENcEs readily and correctly ; discerns at a glance the point at issue, and 
speaks to it; is copious and appropriate in illustration, and frequently ex- 
plains its meaning by supposing similar cases; easily makes itself fully 
understood ; clears up difficulties; explains and expounds clearly and 
plausibly ; readily detects incongruities and errors ; is apt to criticise and 
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pick flaws; and seeks to trace facts out and up to those general principles 
which govern them. 

Smatt Comparison fails in these and kindred respects; does not bring 
ideas and remarks to a specific point ; fails in clearness, and is bungling 
and inappropriate in illustration and remark; is vague and pointless in 
both ideas and their communication ; and is imperfect both in the classifi- 
cation of his own ideas and in perceiving the general drift and bearing of 
things, especially of nature’s operations. There are, doubtless, two organs 
of Comparison: the lower one more appropriately connected with the 
physico-perceptives, in comparing physical substances with each other, and 
reasoning thereon; while the latter, combining more naturally with the 
moral faculties, reasons from the physical to the moral world ; compares 
ideas ; criticises and discriminates between them; and imparts logical 
acumen. 

If this be so, morals and religion are distinctly brought within the scope 
of our investigating powers, so that we can know much more, and more 
certainly, about ethics, a future state, the spiritual world, and kindred sub- 
jects, than is generally supposed. 

INDUCTIVE REASONING consists in discerning, from a great number of con- 
vergnig facts, the law which governs them, and then of inferring that all simi- 
lar facts are governed by the same law. This mode of reasoning, properly ap- 
plied, is an infallible exponent of truth. It bases its conclusions in Facts, by 
analyzing which, it ascends to those comprehensive laws which govern them. 
Trying to reason without facts, is like attempting to build without a foun- 
dation. The “ major,” “minor,” “ sequiter,” “ non-sequiter,” and all the 
scholastic speculations of the ancients can never discern truth or detect 
error, but inductive investigation’ can do both. The former can be made 
to subserve error almost as plausibly and universally as truth. The latter 
clearly discerns and defines universal truth, and infallibly exposes error. 
It teaches us EXPERIMENTALLY, and therefore with absolute certainty. Re- 
sults thus obtained, the human mind constitutionally regards as cERTAIN, 
and relies upon them as infallible truth. It is the “ royal road” to positive 
knowledge, and leaves no room for doubt or evasion. Rightly applied, it 
never misleads. It constitutes the great key to nature and her works. It 
unlocks her laws, and shows us what will be, from what has been. In 
fact, it is the great expounder of general laws, and the great teacher of the 
human mind, and especially of the juvenile. It teaches children to avoid 
the fire ; that to fall will cause pain; and thus of all kindred knowledge 
they require. As we grow up, it soars into still higher regions of truth, 
and, if di:ly prosecuted, would teach man a thousand fold more than he 
now knows. 

To on: aspect or bearing of this subject we invite special attention—to 
nature’s law of universaLIry—to that wHoLesaLe principle which per- 
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vades all her operations. Thus, when she has once devised any particular 
principle of operation, she does not drop that principle when she has used 
it in one or two instances, but extends that principle throughout all depart- 
ments of her works. To take a few illustrations : 

When she has devised the phrenological principle of a cerebral organ 
for every mental faculty, and affixed to it size as a measure of power, she 
does not stop with its application to man. She applies it also to animals— 
to ALL animals, from the lowest grade of organization, all along up through- 
out all the ramifications of creeping things, fish, fowl, and quadruped, 
equally with man, and embraces all living things. Phrenology being 
true, it is true of ail time, past, present, and future. The developments of 
every human being who now exists or ever has existed, are formed in per- 
fect accordance with its laws. And of all the countless myriads who will 
throng our earth for millions of ages to come—for this globe was not made 
yesterday, and will not grow old or be burnt up to-morrow—every single 
one will be a living witness throughout, of its truth. So will every ani- 
mal of whatever species, who may ever exist. Nature knows nothing 
about exceptions. What we call exceptions are phenomena produced by 
the action of other laws, not failures or exceptions of the one supposed. 
When apples grow in the ocean’s bed, or oysters on mountains, when men 
receive being from trees, and human parents give birth to vegetables, &c., 
we may charge nature with exceptions. What we call exceptions only ap. 
pear to be so to our limited knowledge of things. To nature they are only 
the regular productions of one or another of her laws. 

To the laws of physiology these same principles apply with equal uni- 
versality, as we see they do to mathematics. This law of universality ad- 
mitted, behold the vast range of truth it unfolds! Thus a close analogy 
exists between our earth, the sun, moon, planets, and stars. All resemble 
each other in being nearly spherical. All move periodically and in elliptical 
orbits. These and other resemblances, taken in conjunction with this great 
law of universality before us, render it certain that they are all inhabited, 
like ours, with different orders of animals, as well as with beings analogous 
to man—perhaps larger in some and smaller in others; in some perhaps 
more, in others less depraved or moral, or beautiful, or long-lived, or in- 
tellectual, or eloquent, or affectionate, &c. &c., but endowed, like man, with 
precisely the same primitive mental faculties, and general cast of soul. By 
this arrangement of universality, all beings, from whatever part of the uni- 
verse they may come, are brothers. All can intercommune with each 
other, and all can join together in the anthems of heaven! What one 
loves, all love. Yet, undoubtedly, as one person, one earth, though funda- 
mentally like all others, differs from all in particular characteristics, so as 
to produce a delightful diversity of opinion, conduct, character, talents, and the 
like—and this is especially true of nations and races—so each race from each 
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orb of heaven—will undoubtedly differ fromall the others ; thus securing, on 
the grandest conceivable scale, that diversity in heaven which on earth con- 
stitutes in ways innumerable to the progression and enjoyment of all. And 
thus of all other conditions which appertain to mind on this earth. This 
doctrine of universality also warrants the belief that all those laws, in all 
their complicated variety, yet beautiful blending, which govern mind 
here, also govern it there ; just as the law of gravity which governs terres- 
trial matter, is known to govern universal matter. Nor is there any end to 
kindred deductions, nor any doubt of their correctness; because what na- 
ture is here, she is every where. None of her works clash with any other, 
All blend perfectly with all. As the astronomer, from certain base lines 
and angles drawn on earth, can take measurements of the motions, dimen- 
sions, distances, &c., of the heavenly bodies, so this principle furnishes us 
with certain data from which to calculate the character and operations of 
universal mind! And of this mind God is the grand archetype. As man 
possesses Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Ideality, Spirituality, Causality, 
&c.,so does He! This his works abundantly prove. And we behold, in 
universal matter as well as mind, these same elements—find Firmness in 
the stability of mountains, trees, and all of nature’s operations ; Sublimity 
in the bold landscape, majestic tree, raging storm, and gaping precipice; 
Ideality in the beautiful flower, beautiful landscape, beautiful animal, beauti- 
ful every thing ; for all the works of God embody this element of beauty, 
which, applied to mind, we call Ideality.* Man has Constructiveness. So 
has God. And universal matter, endowed with this same primitive element 
of mechanism—a principle which appertains to the mentality of man ina 
far higher degree than to his anatomy, and also to every form assumed by 
matter, as well as to the structure of every species of mind, human, angelic, 
and divine. In short, what God is, all his creatures are; and universal 
nature, animate and inanimate, also is. Every elementary faculty and 
power possessed by man is possessed in common by inanimate matter, by 
brute, angel—every mind throughout the universe of worlds, whether cre- 
ated in eternity past, or to be created in eternity to come! 

To these and innumerable kindred results, reader, does this doctrine of 
universality, as embodied in and taught by Comparison, conduct us. That 
the law in question is a law of nature, who but sees and feels perpetually ? 
And is nature one thing here and elsewhere another? Is not what is best 
in one corner of the universe best throughout all parts of it? What is the 
meaning of law but a mode of nature’s operation extended illimitably ? 
And is it not just as easy to extend a mental law, once formed, over univer- 
sal mind, as to extend the principle of gravity, once devised, over the whole 
system of celestial spheres—and not merely to their orbitary motion, bu 
also to all things, little and great, on their surface and in their depths? 


* See analysis of this faculty in the January number. 
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And since the law of gravity reigns supreme over universal matter, why 
should not also the mathematical arrangement, as we know it does? Why 
not that of Causation, as we know it also does? And since these three 
laws of earth are known to govern the planetary system, why not also all 
the other laws of matter—the laws of chymistry, botany, geology, mechan- 
ism, beauty, and all the other laws? Why should not all the laws deve- 
loped by science extend their range and sweep, as we know those of gra- 
vity, causation, and mathematics do, to universal matter ? Is not that law best 
for one, therefore best for all? And since we know Causation governs uni- 
versal matter and mind, why should not mind be endowed with that princi- 
ple of oneness now under discussion? What discord and clashing 
throughout the universe of mind would result from the want of this univer- 
sality? Is not God a Being of Order? Does he not operate with alike 
ease and perfection on both the grandest and the minutest conceivable 
scales? Behold and admire, O mau, the infinite beauty of this divine prin- 
ciple of universality! Does not its internal evidence of truthfulness entitle 
it to reception and adoption. Nor behold merely, but incorporate it into your 
souls, and then learn perpetually therefrom those grand and most glorious 
lessons of universal truth it unfolds! Nor is there any limit to that range 
of power, of truth, it develops! It teaches us that every fundamental law 
of both matter and mind, which we know to appertain to either or both on 
earth, appertains alike to them throughout the universe, and throughout all 
time, past, present, prospective! And oh! what exalted views of the infini- 
tude of God it discloses! But, having unfolded the principle, its further 
application, most delightful as it would be, must give place to a further dis- 
cussion of that faculty—Comparison—on which these views of infinity are 
based! Our next number, however, will present a kindred, and no less 
sublime, aspect of nature as deduced from Causality. 

Though Individuality observes things and their conditions, and Eventu- 
ality treasures up their doings in the memory, yet without Comparison to 
complete the process by discovering the laws which govern things, and 
work up the materials furnished by the other faculties into correct conclu- 
sions, we could never learn even that fire would burn; and, therefore, 
though we might amass knowledge, yet we could never apply it, The 
other faculties may appropriately be said to “ put out” words, while Com- 
parison sPELLs them. Since, then, Comparison lies at the very basis of all 
practical application of experience and knowledge—-since it teaches us so 
vast an amount of truth taught nowhere else—it should be assiduously cul- 
tivated from the cradle to the grave, and that extension or universality of 
views which it proffers, be gladly improved. How, then, can this, its im- 
provement, be effected? By reasoNING INDUCTIVeELY—by running facts 
up and out to the great principles which govern them: that is, by pRaw- 
ING INFERENCES from all we see, and sPELLING ovuT the lessonsor RESULTS of 
all facts and data brought before us. As many gaze at things without actually 
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seeing them, so still more harely notice occurrences and conditions, but 
failto appty them. Ferret out truth and laws from all you see. Examine 
every thing with a scanning, scrutinizing, searching mind. Compare one 
thing with another—one idea of a speaker or author with his other ideas, 
and detect errors if he commits them, and also discern his beauties, and 
what renders them beautiful. Especially criticise your own mental pro- 
ductions. Write, and then thoroughly revise what you have written. 
Scan its doctrines, but especially scrutinize the orvEr of its paragraphs and 
sentences. Many writers, especially those unaccustomed to composition, 
form correct sentences, and say many good things, yet fail in consECUTIVE- 
ness. Every head, paragraph, and sentence has its appropriate place rela- 
tively to all the others, where it advances the train of thought. This pro- 
gression in the idea, few writers duly notice, but say in one connection 
what, though true and important, should have been said in some other. 
Comparison will find excellent discipline in thus arranging heads, para- 
graphs, sentences, and clauses in that consecutive order required to render 
the impression complete. Criticise all you read with this view, the author 
in hand not excepted. 

But philosophical criticism, or scanning words in order to see whether 
they are used in the best manner, or whether some other word would not 
have conveyed the meaning more correctly, will also be found an excellent 
discipline of Comparison. Language calls up words, but Comparison 
assorTs them, and chooses the one which exactly expresses the idea intended 
to be conveyed: and out of many words, nearly synonymous, chooses the 
one most appropriate. Than this verbal criticism, in connection with 
grammatical—also a function of this faculty—few things furnish a better 
exercise of critical acumen. Opportunities for its exercise are abundant ; 
for we cannot read a line without furnishing the required subjects for criti- 
cism. The study of the natural sciences EXPERiMENTALLY, but most of all 
the study of nuMAN NATURE, as taught by Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Physiognomy, furnishes still higher facilities for cultivating this faculty. 
Yet more of this presently. The following method of cultivating it in 
children, will still farther illustrate its mode of culture in ourselves. 

The comparative, illustrative method of reasoning, is pre-eminently 
adapted to convey instruction to children. They comprehend principles 
and laws which they do not understand, much more readily when com- 
pared to something which they already know, than by all other means united. 
Hence, take every pains to explain, expound, illustrate, and compare, both 
in conveying instruction and in answering their questions. Christ taught 
by parastes, because the human mind constitutionally receives instruction 
through this channel more readily and effectually than through any other. 
This is especially true of children. Every one at all conversant with their 
cast of mind will bear witness how readily they comprehend comparisons, 
and how forcibly illustrations strike them. Through this natural channel, 
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then, pour instruction into their opening minds. Especially teach them 
the inductive process of reasoning, or how to draw inferences from ranges 
of facts. Thus, in teaching them the great law that heat expands all 
bodies, take a phial or tumbler so full of water that another drop will make 
it run over,and setting it on the stove to heat, show them that as it becomes 
hot it runs over, but settles down as it again becomes cool; or that heat so 
expands the water as to increase its bulk, and the glass so as to render its 
cavity smaller, which forces a portion of the water over its top. Show 
them that this same principle causes water to boil by expanding most what 
is nearest the fire, which therefore makes it rise, while that which has be- 
come cooler by contact with the air, sinks, in its turn to become heated, ex. 
panded, and again thrown up. Take a bladder partly filled with air, and 
let them hold it to the fire and see it swell, and carry it back and see it 
shrink a few times, till they see that heat expands and cold contracts air as 
well as water. Then explain on this principle the motion of the wind. 
The sun, breaking through the clouds in one place, and not in another, 
heats the air in the former more than in the latter, and thus swells it, so 
that the same amount is puffed out, and therefore relatively lighter, and is 
carried up by the cooler and therefore heavier air—just as a cork rises to 
the top of water—which rushes in to fill its place, becomes heated, and is 
displaced by another ingress of cooler air ; and hence the perpetual motion 
of the wind. Let them see a blacksmith hoop a wheel. When hot, the 
tire is so loose as easily to slip over the wheel, upon which it contracts as 
it cools, and thus presses tight upon the wheel every way, and makes it 
solid and also adheres firmly. A few such experiments and familiar ex- 
planations will teach them the great law of things, that heat always ex- 
pands and cold contracts, which they will remember forever, and around 
which, as a nucleus, they will gather future observations ; for never after- 
wards would they see any exemplification of this law without associating 
the two together. Explain still farther that steam is only water thus greatly 
rarefied by heat, the expansion of which drives the piston, and this turns 
the machinery ; but that steam returns to water when it cools, and thus be- 
comes greatly condensed. ‘Take other classes of facts, and apply them 
similarly so as to teach them still other laws, one after another, and thus 
keep their delighted minds on the stretch of pleasing inquiry and investi- 
gation, and ever afterwards, whenever they see any fact coming under any 
one of these principles, they will associate the two together, and thus pro- 
gress rapidly in their examinations into nature and her laws; as well as 
form a mental naert of correct and ready generalization, and inductive in- 
vestigation. Thus trained, they would not reject Phrenology or any other 
new thing till they had examined it 1npuctivety, and hence would never = 
make such egregious bluaders as men now sometimes commit, of believing 
and disbelieving without evidence. 

This method of teaching can be applied with special advantage to health. 
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Show them that such and such articles of diet make them feel thus and 80; 
that, as they take cold by certain exposures, become sick, and have to take 
bitter medicines, so similar exposures will produce similar effects. The 
method of teaching thus illustrated, can be carried out to any extent, both 
as to the mode of teaching, and the subjects taught, But take special pains 
to observe simpLiciry. Most teachers take it for granted that the pupil un- 
derstands and comprehends more than he does. Goldsmith, whose mathe- 
matical powers were quite deficient, was once asked why he taught his 
class so well. He replied, “ Because I keep only one lesson in advance 
of them.” We must come down to their capacities, and adapt our instruc- 
tion to their limited knowledge of the subjects taught. 

Above all, we should teach them that grand principle of universality 
already developed, as fast as their opening minds can comprehend it: for 
this, more effectually than any other species of knowledge, will expand 
their young intellects, inspire in their young souls the love of the study of 
nature, and above all, fill their whole being with a love of the infinitude of 
God and his works! 





ARTICLE II. 


THE LIVES AND CHARACTERS OF THE CASTS Nos. 1 AND 2, WHOSE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS WERE GIVEN AT PAGE 223, 


To be able, before the close of this volume, to lay before our readers 
the true characters of the casts examined in a former number, gives us 
unqualified pleasure; both because it completes a severe test of the 
truth of phrenological science, and also because it comes forth out of 
this fiery furnace like fine gold, improved by the trial. To devise a 
more severe test of the truth of the doctrine that size of organs is as 
character, than this examination of the naked skull, is hardly possible. 
Yet, notwithstanding the severity of the test, behold the striking coin- 
cidence between the two. I there gave Acquisitiveness as the govern- 
ing faculty, and stealing as the mainspring of his motives—“ if a cri- 
minal, he probably robbed, or stole, or obtained money dishonestly.” 
Behold its manifestation in character. I ascribed large Constructive- 
ness to him. See how he manifested this power in his burglaries and 
lock-picking. I described him as sensual throughout, and governed 
wholly by propensity ; and thus he was. In short, if 1 had known 
that I was describing Teller’s character, I could not have described it 
more accurately; and yet I had no thought of who it was—but was 
governed wholly by the organization. 
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Of Big Thunder, little can be said, only that I described him as an 
Indian, and that a most bold, savage, and commanding one, ascribing 
to him just those characteristics which belong to an Indian leader. The 
coincidence here, also, is too apparent to require comment. 

That the printers committed the error in numbering, corrected by 
our correspondent, is perfectly evident by a comparison of the draw- 
ings with the casts. 

And now, ye doubters, come up to this matter, and either admit that 
Phrenology can predicate character, or else explain these coincidences 
satisfactorily on other grounds. No dodging—no backing out, but do 
one thing or the other. 

Our correspondent has our cordial thanks, and doubtless that of our 
~eaders, for properly conducting this test. Thereby he has rendered es- 
sential service in confirming the wavering and confounding the 
skeptical. 


Of the other two casts, A. and B., no report has yet been received 
at the Journal office.—Ep. 


CHARACTERS OF SKULLS, NOS. 1 AND 2 


O. S. Fow.er, Esq.—In the July number of the Journal, page 223, 
you inserted drawings of the casts of two skulls. numbered one and 
two, together with a description of their characters, in connection with 
some remarks upon them in the June number, page 192. 

Those casts were carefully taken by myself and forwarded to you 
for examination accompanied with the promise of a full description of 
their real characters while living. 

In the first place, allow me to correct a typographical error in the 
numbers attached to those drawings where they are inserted in the 
Journal, page 223. The left hand cut, is No. 1., and the right hand 
one, is No. 2. ‘If you will refer to the casts, you will find the num- 
bers carved in them as here stated, and your readers should make the 
correction in their respective copies. Your description, being written 
from the casts themselves, the numbers there employed, are correctly 
applied, but the numbers over the cuts, the printer has reversed. 

The cast No. 1., represented on the left hand of page 223, was taken 
from the skull of William Teller, who was executed at Hartford, Conn., 
in September, 1833, for the murder of Mr. Hoskins, one of the guard 
at the Connecticut State Prison. In giving the character of Teller, [ 
shall avail myself of his “ Life and Confession,” as dictated by himself, 
three days previous to his execution. 

*‘] was born,” says the Confession, “at Campbell’s Mills, N. J., in 
1805. At the age of eight years, | committed my first felony. My 
mother sent me to collect a small bill, but not finding the man at home, 
[ called into a store, and finding the owner asleep, I went behind the 
counter aud robbed the drawer of a handful of bills, and walked away 
and wus never suspected. When I was nine years of age, my father 
removed to New York, where I was sent to school, but generally played 
truant, and before I was ten years old, every honest calling seemed 
odious, and [ had contracted a friendship for crime, which followed me 
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through life. Before the age of thirteen, for stealing a watch, I was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for six months, and at the expiration of 
one month, with thirteen other boys, (aided by an old man belonging 
to the Alms House department of the prison,) succeeded in making my 
escape. Four months after my escape, I was convicted under the name 
of Wm ‘Tyler, for having robbed a baker’s shop of money, and was 
again sentenced, for six months, to the penitentiary. On this occasion 
I tarried one month, which completed my first term. I then demanded 
of the keeper my liberty, telling him my name was Teller, and that 
my time was out. He looked at the books, was satisfied, and released 
me.” 

‘“‘] then commenced the business of a sneaksman, (entering houses 
in the day time,) and was considered the most skillful of the gang. 
Three months afier my release, making four from my second sentence, 
I was again convicted for stealing, and was a third time ordered to the 
penitentiary for six months, under my. true name. Going in, I per- 
ceived one of the keepers called me Tyler, and therefore, I resolved to 
repeat the attempt which had proved so successful before. I labored 
diligently for two months, when I repaired to one of the keepers and 
asked to be discharged, on the ground that my term had expired, assur- 
ing him that my name was '‘l'yler, and, having examined the books, he 
released me without saying a word. Thus, before I had reached my 
thirteenth year, I had been three times convi:ted of felony and sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, but of that number, had served 
out only four.” 

At this early age, it will be observed, he had fully authorized your 
remark, page 224: “ he was artful, cunning, and a thief in the night.” 
But he was also a thief in the day time, showing large “‘ Combative- 
ness” and “ Firmness,” united with very large “ Secretiveness” and 
“ Acquisitiveness.” 

Hear him again. “Not long after this,” (his fraudulent release,) 
**] sneaked into a house in Dey-street one afternoon, and betook my- 
self to a bedroom up stairs. Hearing footsteps, | crawled under a bed, 
and the next moment a lady entered, and having completed her ablu- 
tions, commenced her toilet. She laid out her dresses, combs, and 
jewels, and then went below. No sooner had she gone, than I ga- 
thered up the items in a handkerchief, and started with all possible des- 
patch. Frust as I reached the outer door, I heard her going back to her 
room, but I escaped without detection, and that same night sold the ar- 
ticles. I was then fourteen years old.” 

By his own account, scarcely a day passed in which he did not com- 
mit some larceny, or pass counterfeit, money and at fifteen, his father 
was permitted by the authorities to send him to sea in lieu of his suf- 
fering confinement for his last conviction. At sea, he was often flogged 
for his theft and turbulence. In 1826, being twenty-one, he returned 
to N. York, and his Captain ordered him to assist him to carry some 
bundles of specie to his house in the evening, and on the way he dex- 
terously extracted one of the bundles and dropped it in the gutter, and 
on returning, picked it up, and left the Captain’s service. 

He then commenced pocket picking, and resumed house and store- 
breaking, which he carried on extensively in N. York, Hudson, Alba- 
ny, Troy, and Greenbush, and after perpetrating some fifty feats of 
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daring and adroit robberies, was convicted in N. York for stealing and 
sent for three years to the State Prison. Here he headed an insurrec- 
tion and fought most desperately, but his associates failing to sustain 
him, he, to use his own words, “ fought like a tiger alone; with an up- 
raised adze, shouting liberty or death.” “In June, 1829,” he says, 
“my sentence expired, and I was released from prison, versed in almost 
every species of wretchedness—bold, daring, and intrepid—regarded as 
a nonpariel in crime, and hunted like a stag by the policemen, and | 
was resolved to live a finished villian, let what would be the conse- 
quences.” 

It may be proper here to add, in connection with your remarks on 
his organization, that licentiousness was among the catalogue of his 
crimes, on which he often enlarges with much apparent satisfaction. 
When his income was sufficient, he kept a mistress who frequently ac- 
companied him to other cities on his felonious expeditions, and when 
destitution goaded him to her abandonment, he visited the most wretched 
haunts of infamy. 

He had an ardent temperament, and large Hope, and Marvellousness, 
which he exemplified in his extravagant anticipations. He says, “a 
handsome establishment, well furnished and provided, and a young and 
beautiful mistress, and a coach and two, were objects which olen floated 
before my vision, and I was sanguine enough to believe that the chances 
of full success and final escape from justice were altogether in my fa- 
vor. Of correct principle I was destitute, and 1 aimed at robbing on a 
large scale.”” In August, 1830, he passed some hundreds of dollars of 
counterfeit bank notes in Hartford, Conn., for which he was convicted 
on five several indictments, and sentenced to fifteen years’ hard labor 
in the Connecticut State Prison. In 1832, he employed his “ large 
Constructiveness” in learning the formation of the prison locks, and in 
making false keys, under the very eye of the overseers (large Secre- 
tiveness) and in the night, having unlocked his own cell, and those of 
several other prisoners, and then in an effort to disable the keeper, 
Mr. Hoskins, who was on guard, he gave the fatal blow for which he 
was executed. The crime of murder thus committed, gave him a dou- 
ble interest to obtain his liberty, and in the haste and heat of the occa- 
sion, he broke the key which he had prepared to open an outer door, 
and all other attempts failing to force a passage, he was compelled to 
submit to detection, conviction and execution. 


CAST NO. 2. 


Cast No. 2, is from the skull of an Indian chief and warrior of the 
Winnebago tribe, named Big Thunder, who died in the neighborhood 
of Chicago, Illinois. 

For the Phrenologist, such a skull requires no authenticated details 
of history to substantiate his opinion of the character of the man who 
carried it. All he cares to know is the state of the society in which 
he moved, and the opportunities afforded for bringing his developments 
into action. The war-like Winnebagoes were a people just suited to 
the fullest consummation of such a character as that of Big Thunder. 
Among warriors, he was the bravest, and among conquerers the most 
cruel and unsparing. He fought for conquest and for fame, exhibiting 
a thirst for property and praise rarely found in the Indian character. 
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It 1s said that few Indians receive a name, till some action, trait of 
character, or personal appearance suggests one. A girl of tall and 
seer proportions, with an attenuated neck, is called “the white 

wan” A young man dressed in a scarlet jacket, would derive the 
name “ Red Jacket ;” the destruction of a panther by a lad, would in- 
sure him the name of “ Big Panther.” A very hooked nose, like the 
beak of a certain bird of prey, would suggest, and fasten upon its 
wearer the name of ‘“ Black Hawk;” and he who could strike terror 
through the ranks of his enemies, and elicit the trembling awe of his 
countrymen by his gigantic proportions and appalling prowess, might 
well be known and feared by the significant appellation, “« BIG THUN- 
DER.” I am, very truly, yours, 

NELSON SIZER. 

Avon, Ct. Oct., 1846. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, ILLUSTRATED 
WITH A FULL-LENGTH ENGRAVING. 


Tuat this conqueror of nations and disposer of crowns, was a most ex- 
traordinary man, need not here be argued. What but an amount of 
mentality almost superhuman, or at least rarely equalled, could have 
risen from obscurity and made the impression he made, and left on the 
whole world of mind, could have wielded the destinies of nations, and 
almost shaped that of our race? As effects are proportionate to causes, 
his energy of mind, to have effected all he accomplished, must have 
been almost without a parallel. 

But, to give the character of this comet of humanity, is not our pre- 
sent purpose. That speaks for itself, and is beginning to be known and 
read of all men, in spite of that blinding prejudice on the one hand, and 
partiality on the other, which have hitherto prevented its just apprecia- 
tion. But, supposing his character to be already known by his deeds, 
we proceed to inquire, ‘“‘ What were its phrenological and physiological 
conditions and coincidences? Do they harmonize with his life ? Do they 
support or controvert these sciences?” The answers to these inquiries 
will be highly interesting and instructive—interesting, because these 
conditions, like his character, were IN EXTREMES; instructive, because 
such extremes disclose coincidences or discrepances which cannot ap- 
pertain to ordinary individuals. What, then, was his organization, 
physical and cerebral ? 

Three sources of information enable us to present a more complete 
view of it than has ever yet been given ; because, to the other ordinary 
sources, his post-mortem bust by Dr. Antomorache included, a personal 
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acquaintance with Col. Lehmanouski, a Pole, who entered the military 
school soon after Bonaparte, was with him in all his wars, fought over 
one hundred battles under him, that of Waterloo included, was a con- 
fidential adviser with the Emperor, and always near his person, with a 
mask, put the Editor in possession of several facts concerning Bona- 
parte’s organization, never before published. 

Our readers will also concede that the accompanying engraving gives 
at least as good an exhibit of both his physiology and mentality as any 
likeness of him ever published. In procuring it, special pains have 
been taken to give a correct representation of his Bust, or the general 
FORM OF His Bopy, because this indicates his physiology, which had quite 
as much to do with his powers as even his phrenology. What then of 
his temperament—of the general structure of his body and brain? 

Our first point of inquiry appertains to the general cast of his organi- 
zation. It was this which made Bonaparte Bonaparte. Not that his 
phrenology did not do its part. But no phrenology without a physi- 
ology akin to his, could have begun to put forth the extraordinary 
efforts his physiology sustained him in exerting. Of his extraordinary 
powers of endurance, Headley, in his “ Napoleon and his Marshals,” thus 
writes : 


“ He allowed himself usually but four or five hours’ rest, and during his cam- 
paigns, exhibited the same almost miraculous activity of mind. He would dictate 
to one set of secretaries all day, and after he had tired them out, call for a second, 
and keep them on the stretch all night, snatching but a brief repose during the 
whole time. His common practice was to rise at two in the morning, and dictate 
to his secretaries for two hours, then devote two hours more to thought alone, 
when he would take a warm bath and dress for the day. But ina pressure of 
business, this division of labor and rest was scattered to the winds, and he would 
work all night. With his night-gown wrapped around him, and a silk handker- 
chief tied about his head, he would walk backwards and forwards in his apartment 
from dark till daylight, dictating to Caulincourt, or Duroc, or D’Albe, his chief 
secretary, in his impetuous manner, which required the highest exertion to keep 
pace with ; while Rustan, his faithful Mameluke, which he brought from Egypt, 
was up also, bringing him, from time to time,a strong cup of coffee to refresh bien. 
Sometimes at midnight, when all was still, this restless spirit would call out, 
* Call D’Albe: let every one arise :’ and then commence working, allowing him- 
self no intermission or repose till sunrise. He has been known to dictate to three 
secretaries at the same time, so rapid were the movements of his mind, and yet so 
perfectly under his control. He never deferred business for an hour, but did on 
the spot what then claimed his attention. Nothing but the most iron-like consti- 
tution could have withstood these tremendous strains upon it. And, as if nature 
had determined that nothing should be wanting to the full development of this 
wonderful man, as well as no resources withheld from his gigantic plans, she had 
endowed him with a power of endurance seldom equalled. It was not till after the 
most intense and protracted mental and acy effort combined, that he gave in- 
timations of being sensible to fatigue. In his first campaign in Italy, though slen- 
der and apparently weak, he rode five horses to death in a few days, and for six 
days and nights, never took off his boots, or retired tohis couch. He toiled over 
the burning sands of Egypt, and through the snow-drifts of Russia, with equal 
impunity—spurring his panting steed through the scorching sun-beams of Africa, 
and forcing his way on foot, with a birchen stick in his hand, over the icy path, as 
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he fled from Moscow, with the same firm presence. He would sleep in the 
of the Tuileries, or on the shore of the swollen Danube, with nought but his cloak 
about him, while the groans of the dying loaded the midnight air, with equal 
soundness. He was often on horseback eighteen hours a day, and yet wrought 
up to the intensest mental excitement all the while. Marching till midnight, he 
would array his troops by moonlight; and fighting all day, be hailed victor at 
night; and then, without rest, travel all the following night and day, and the next 
morning fight another battle, and be a second time victorious. He is often spoken 
of as a mere child of fortune; but whoever in this world will possess such powers 
of mind, and use them with such skill and industry, and has a frame that will 
stand it, will always be a child of fortune. He allowed nothing to escape his ubi- 
— spirit; and whether two or five campaigns were going on in different —_ 
ms at the same time, they were equally under his control, and their result cal- 
culated with wonderful precision.” 


What power of heart, lungs, stomach, and muscles must he have 
possessed to sustain him throughout these almost superhuman exertions, 
protracted for so many years? Nor sustain merely, but much more 
than sustain. Those who work off vitality faster than they manufac- 
ture it, become more and more slim; while those whose resupply ex- 
ceeds their expenditure, become corpulent. At twenty-three, he was 
slim and spare, weighing only about one hundred and twenty pounds, 
but became, before going to St. Helena, very corpulent, and weighed 
about two hundred and fifty pounds, his abdomen being inconceivably 
distended. Nor is there much doubt but his inability to work off this 
vitality consequent on his confinement, finally undermined his con- 
stitution. 

The general form of his body, as seen in the accompanying engraving, 
especially the great size of his chest and abdomen, evince a vital appa- 
ratus of extraordinary power. Indeed, his entire physiological struc- 
ture shows a close, compact, dense, tough, enduring, elastic, and most 
powerful organization. ‘The astonishing amount of vitality thus sup- 
plied to his brain, wonderfully enhanced its power and activity. It 
was like an immense HeEaD or stream of water to machinery, and drove 
his brain on to effort with a power and speed not possible without it. 

To this immense flow of animal life, he added extraordinary activity 
of organization. This all his likenesses, especially while general, fully 
evince. This activity gave to all his desires that intensity which con- 
tributed, more than all his other qualities, to his extraordinary efficiency. 
The celerity of all his movements, the rapidity with which he planned 
and executed, were the offspring of this organic condition. What he 
wanted he wanted desperately, and therefore compassed sea and land to 
effect. See explanation of the principle here involved on page 203. 

Batance was a third leading condition of his organization. By ap- 
plying the law that harmony of form and features accompanies a well 
balanced mind to Bonaparte’s likeness, we discover another condition 
of his success. He had few weak points of character, and few excesses 
except those which were balanced by similar extremes. Thus his tre- 
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mendous energy was offset by a proportionate amount of intellect. 
With either, but without the other, he could have accomplished little ; 
but his resistless force of character, directed by a corresponding might 
of intellect, combined two indispensable elements of success. 

This balance applies to his head as compared with his body. That 
extraordinary power of physiology already noted was offset by as ex- 
traordinary a head—one capable of working off vitality about as fast as 
his powerful vital apparatus furnished it. With his head, but without 
his body, he could have effected comparatively little, and with his body, 
without his head, as little. It took both to make him what he was. 

This same balance extended also to his head. No region is weak. 
None predominates over all the others. His whole intellectual lobe is 
immense, as seen in our engraving. And this immense size appertains 
to both his perceptives and reflectives. Notice the length of his eye- 
brows as indicating extraordinary perceptives, and then observe the ba- 
lance secured by his immense reflectives. His animal organs are also 
very large, yet not too large for intellect, though perhaps so for his 
morals. If he had any one flaw, it was that his moral organs were not 
as large as his animal or intellectual. Yet his is by no means a low, 
wide, sensual, immoral cast of head. His vitality was immense, and 
by that law which relates the animal organs to the body more inti- 
mately than any of the other organs are related to the body, that ex- 
traordinary animal energy he possessed, fired up his propensities to a 
pitch of action which rendered their manifestation greater, relatively, 
than their volume. Hence the extreme violence of his temper, and 
that rage evinced whenever his plans were thwarted, or any obstruction 
crossed his path. When his orders, however difficult of execution, were 
not at once and fully obeyed, his wrath knew no bounds, nor would 
he listen to any apology or excuse, however reasonable. 

The influence on his character of this combination of intellectuality 
and energy, in a degree so remarkable, is forcibly illustrated by the 
author already quoted, in the following passage : 

“ One great secret of his success, is to be found in the union of two striking qual- 
ities of mind, which are usually opposed to each other. He possessed an imagi- 
nation as ardent, and a mind as impetuous, as the most rash and chivalric war- 
rior; and ~ a judgment as cool and correct as the ablest tactician. His mind 
moved with the rapidity of lightning, and yet with the precision and steadiness of 
naked reason. He rushed to his final decision as if he overleaped all the interme- 
diate space, and yet he embraced the entire ground, and e detail in his pas- 
sage. In, short, he could decide quick and correctly too. He did not possess 
these antagonist qualities in a moderate degree, but he was at the same time, the 
most rapid and the most correct of men, in the formation of his plans. He united 
two remarkable natures in his single person. It usually happens that the man of 

counsel and far-reaching mind, who embraces every detail and weighs every 
probability, i slow in coming to a decision. On the other hand, a mind of rapid 

i and sudden execution, commonly lacks the power of combination, and 
seeing but one thing at a time, finds itself involved in plans it can neither thwart 
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nor break through. It was the union of these two qualities that gave Bo’ 

such immense power over his adversaries. His plans were more skilfully and 
deeply laid than theirs, and yet perfected before theirs were begun. He broke up 
the counsels of other men, by the execution of his own. This power of thinking 
quick, and of thinking right, is the rarest exhibited in history. It gives the pos- 
sessor of it all the advantage that thought ever has over impulse, and all the ad- 
vantage, too, that impulse frequently has over thought by the suddenness and un- 
expectedness of its movements. y 

“His power of combination was unrivalled The most extensive plans, involving 
the most complicated movements, were laid down with the clearness of a map, in 
his mind; while the certainty and precision with which they were all brought to 
bear on the one great point, took the ablest generals in Europe by surprise. His 
mind seemed vast enough for the management of the globe, and not so much en- 
circled everything, as contained everything. It was hard to tell whether he exhib- 
ited more skill in conducting a campaign, or in managing a single battle. With 
a power of generalization seldom equalled, his perceptive faculties, that let no de- 
tail escape him, were equally rare.” 

Tue size or nis Heap also contributed its full share to the produc- 
tion of those extraordinary mental powers he evinced. It was immense, 
measuring TWENTY-FOUR INCHES or more, where the hat fitted it, besides 
being high. On this point, Col. Lehmanouski, that old soldier who 
served under him through all his wars, and was more a personal friend 
than mere soldier, says, he by mistake once put on the Emperor’s hat, 
which was entirely too large for him. Yet Col. L.’s head measures 
twenty-three inches and a half, so that Bonaparte’s must have equalled 
if not exceeded twenty-four. His brain was one of the few heaviest, if 
not the very heaviest, ever weighed. 

His [npivipvat orGans also sustained and completed this extraordi- 
nary superstructure. See what a development of Order his likeness 
evinces ; and this mental characteristic contributed so largely to his suc- 
cess. He was methodical even in his confusion. This our first extract 
incidentally implies. 

CatcuLaTion was also very large, as will be seen by applying our 
rule for finding this, found on page 250, to his head. Nor could he 
have been Bonaparte without it. 

For is represented as immense in the distance, observable between 
his eyes; and, accordingly, he is said, at one time, to have known by 
name and face every man in his vast army—a power as extraordinary as 
this organ was immense. Indeed, all his perceptives are large, and 
hence his extraordinary quickness and shrewdness of observation, his 
unparalleled powers of memory, and that facility and correctness of de- 
tail he possessed. 

His REASONING organs were equally developed, as seen in the height 
and boldness of his forehead. See both the distance from his ears to 
his forehead, and that fulness at Causality, seen in this engraving.* 
Hence the vastness and success of his plans, the certainty of his calcula- 


* The artist has not done justice to the original from which he copied, and the Editor 
wrote either in this respect, or that of Form, and one or two other organs. 
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tions, and that extraordinary power of adapting ways and means to 
ends, he manifested from first to last. Every plan, great and little, was 
laid just right, though possibly on a little too large a scale. Construc- 
tiveness was also very large, and combining with Causality, enabled 
him to form and manouevre his army so as to route now this wing and 
now that part of the enemy. His very large Locality also contributed 
much to give him that astonishing power in this respect which he 
evinced. 

Comparison was still more conspicuous. See how his forehead rises 
above the root of hisnose. Yet in our engraving this organ is partially 
covered by hair. For his power of putting this and that together, and 
drawing correct inferences of men and things from slight data, he pro- 
bably never had an equal. Hence his prognostication and defeat of the 
intentions of his enemy. This also gave him much of that remarkable 
power of generalization which he evinced in the field, the cabinet, and 
all departments of science. This in combination with his immense or- 
gan of Human Nature, as seen in the post-mortem bust taken from his 
head by Antomarache, gave him that intuitive insight into human cha- 
racter, in which he was probably never equalled. Who ever chose 
generals with equal skill, or managed minp with equal success? He 
read all who approached him through and through at a single glance. 
He knew exactly how to address himself in the most effectual manner 
to all sorts of individuals and to masses. Hence that rush of the popu- 
lar feeling he inspired in his favor, and that consummate skill with 
which he swept all the strings of human action and feeling. This was 
still farther enhanced by his Agreeableness, also very large. 

His Color, Ideality, Form, and some other organs, inspired within 
him that love of the fine arts which enabled and induced him to do 
more in a short time for their advancement in addition to all his other 
multifarious labors, than a long Ifhe of kings had accomplished in cen- 
turies. 

Nor was he less remarkable in matters of knowledge and science 
than in the field. Equal scientific capabilities have rarely ever been 
evinced, even by those who have devoted their whole lives to study; 
whereas he devoted only shreds of time snatched from his great pursuit 
of war. 

Lanevace was remarkably large, and for power of expression and 
beauty, and force of both speaking and composition, few have ever 
equalled him. He said more in a sentence than most men do ina 
lengthy speech, or volume. This was in part owing to the extraordi- 
nary activity already discussed. 

His coins, always designed to be correct likenesses of the sovereigns 
they represent, show an enormous development of SeLr-Esterm and 
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Fremness. Accordingly he knew no will but his own. Nothing but 
the soft persuasions of his beloved Josephine could turn him in the 
least. His commands were absolute and arbitrary in the extreme; nor 
would he advise or brook the least control. This, with predominant 
Hope, made him regard impossibilities as possible, and chastise those 
who did not obey orders. He knew no difficulties. His perseverance 
was most indomitable. Obstacles with which no other man would dare 
to grapple, he dashed aside as if trifles. 

His self-confidence was also boundless. He considered himself en 
dowed with universal infallibility. This was owing in part, undoubt- 
edly, to the fact that he saw clearly how and why his judgment was 
correct ; but his iron will stood as unmoved from first to last as the 
mountains. We conclude by a quotation from the American Phreno- 
logical Almanac of 1846, by the Editor. 





NO. 39. HEAD OF NAPOLEON AFTER DEATH. 


Of the size of Conscientiousness, we have no means of judging. In the accompany- 
ing engraving, it is not prominent.—Combe says he was destitute of it in character 
Col. Lehmanouski says not, and tells the following among other anecdotes. When 
he (Col. L.) entered the Military Academy, Bonaparte was Captain. At prayers, 
Col. L. refused to kneel. Bonaparte noticed the fact, and called for an explana- 
tion. Col. L. replied that he was a Lutheran, and could not conscientiously kneel 
to the Virgin. Bonaparte always afterwards allowed him to stand. His soldi 
lotted upon exact justice. At their reviews, he allowed any soldier, who consid- 
ered himself aggrieved, to step one pace forward. One soldier who had assisted 
in taking a field-piece from the enemy, and had not received his portion of the 
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ize money therefor, at the proper signal forward. Bonaparte rode up to 
Kin, heard his complaint, took away the ope the officer who claimed a 
than his share, took away his prize money, righted the soldier, and advanced him 
in office—and all in less than a minute—and proceeded with the review. Every 
soldier and officer expected impartial justice at his hands, and this shows that he 
this faculty. That, however, his other faculties often blinded it, is not 

lenied. His profession as a soldier was also every way calculated to blunt it. 

Amativeness was large ; and his complete devotedness to Josephine evinced the 
faculty. After his divorce—and that divorce, effected by the artifice of Talley- 
rand, brought about his ruin—he sought the embraces of other than his wife, and 
has left illegitimate heirs in several nations, one of whom may be found near Wa- 
tertown, N.Y. But the passion did not appear to be icularly active. 

But the organ that fought most of his battles, was Adhesiveness. The secret of 
his success, after all, was, that he made his soldiers and his nation love him most 
devotedly. They fought thus a mainly from motives of personal affec- 
tion—the strongest motive in the world. No organ can vie with friendship in 
rendering efficient aid. A weak man, who loves you, will do more a host of 
indifferents, however capable. As Bonaparte and his generals, Col. L. included, 
were passing incog. along the road, B. accosted an old woman hobbling along, 
and began to talk about himself, asking her what she thought. She spoke most 
enthusiastically in his praise. He answered that he spilled the best blood of 
France. She replied that she had sent seven sons to the battle field, all but two 
of whom were dead, and she wished to God she had as many more to fight and 
die for him. This spirit pervaded all France, the army in particular, and won his 

es. 


Bonaparte, then, possessed a most rare and extraordinary compBiNa- 
tion of characteristics. Greatness in only one or two respects is little- 
ness. To be truely great requires aLt those conditions above specified, 
and in that remarkable degree in which he possessed them. No one, or 
two, or three of these conditions could have achieved a tithe of what he 
accomplished. Wanting any one of them, he would have been a Samp- 
son shorne. Nothing but that most extraordinary comBINATION AND 
CONCENTRATION Of them all, and in so extreme a degree, could have thus 
shaken the worLp. He was not, then, the child of fortune, but of his 
own Puysiococy and Parenotocy. Let any sceptic in these sciences, 
diligently compare his organization with his character, and, unless blind- 
ed by prejudice, he cannot help exclaiming, “ How striking the coin- 
cidences between them!” 





SIGNS OF CHARACTER, AS INDICATED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHY- 
SIOGNOMY, NATURAL LANGUAGE, MANNERS, CONVERSATION, ETC. 
NO. V. 


Former Articles have shown that the form of every living creature 
corresponds with its character. To advance this physiognomical doc- 
trine one step farther :—Every manifestation of the mind of every ani- 
mal and human being resembles the general character of that being. 
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All the looks, actions, motions, intonations, and expression of every 
human being are in keeping with the mind from which they emanate. 

To apply this amma. e to the motions. No two human beings move, 
walk, dance, or carry themselves exactly alike. Thus, though all walk 
by means of the same organs of motion, and in the same general pos- 
ture, yet all have peculiarities of carriage and motion, differing from 
those of all others. ‘Thus, some move quickly, others slowly; some 
lightly, others heavily ; some gracefully, others awkwardly ; and thus 
of other characteristics without number. Now, all these mean some- 
thing. All outward modes of action are in perfect correspondence 
with the inner man. The stream is as its fountain. The mind con- 
stitutes the man; and every action is but the manifestation of this mind. 
And the latter chooses those modes of the former which best express its 
nature and character, or itself. Slighter exceptions and deceptions may 
occur, yet most of these will be found more apparent than real. In 
general, a man’s mode of action and carriage is a transcript of himself, 
and therefcre like himself. 

To prove and illustrate this doctrine, by detailing a few cases. Sup- 
pose us standing on a portico which commands a full view of some 
thronged street, as Broadway, or Chesnut, or Washington. Yonder 
comes a tall, erect, stately man, walking deliberately, and with a mea- 
sured pace and pompous air, as though he had always been on parade. 
It requires no mental glasses to read the landmarks of that character in 
that walk. The “natural language” of his movement is predominant 
Self-Esteem or Approbativeness, or both, and of which his pompous, 
swelling, rolling motions furnish indubitable proof, and a happy illus- 
tration. He sets great store upon appearances, and hence this pains 
he takes to show off his own. Indeed, he would fain throw the mantle 
of external pomp and consequence over his true character. You can 
see that his walk is not natural, but artificial. He does not move as he 
feels, but assumes a foreign character. Indeed, he has no great cha- 
racter of his own to manifest. On the other hand, as his walk is made 
up of these assumed ingredients, so his character is composed of fixed 
rules and hide-bound dogmas. He rarely acts out himself, seldom 
evinces his true character, or indeed any character ; but glitters in bor- 
rowed light, and most of all in light reflected from externals—from 
equippage, wealth, dress, family distinctions, office, or some appendage 
of himself, not from his own intrinsic talents or excellence. He is also 
bigoted. His opinions are antiquated. He is averse to change. He 
would have all things remain as they were in the beginning. He is 
thoroughly opposed to reform, or at least is conservative ; is averse to 
learning or practising new things; is more or less aristocratic, and in 
contradistinction from democratic ; is exclusive, and would fain rise 
above the vulgar herd; is formal in his manners, trite in conversation, 
and comparatively soulless in character. He is, withal, a very precise, 
particular man; not necessarily methodical, yet perhaps is so; but at 
all events very observant of all little things, of non-essentials; is for- 
mal and ceremoneous in his manners; must express himself just ex- 
actly so; and is hide-bound throughout his entire character. There is 
no great deal of him, and what there is depends more on his trappings— 
on the pomp and circumstance with which he is invested—than on his 
own self. 
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See him turn that corner. He cannot shorten his distance a foot 
by cutting across the angle, but walks clear out to the corner of the 
corner in order to make a short, precise, right-angle turn. Such men 
never take the short, direct route to any end; but will go two miles 
round by a muddy road rather than one across by a dry way, provided 
the latter is not a public road, or has a fence to climb. After so long a 
time he has finally passed from sight—and it takes such men a great 
while to do a little—so we will not follow him any further. 

It deserves remark that this measured grandiloquence of walk, and 
this pomposity of manners, are much more common in the old world, 
especially in England, than the new. And well it may be, for it is in 
perfect accordance with the monarchical and aristocratic form of go- 
vernment, of title-worshipping, crown-ruled people and strait-jacket 
institutions. And those who walk thus pompously are hereby recom- 
mended to emigrate to a country where their carriage will be in keep- 
ing with the surrounding atmosphere. Republicans never walk thus. 

ook again: There comes a spruce, prim, genteelly dressed young 
man, rigged off from top to toe in the latest fashions, every curl and 
plait of hair just so, every speck carefully brushed from his clothes, his 
boots shining with borrowed lustre, his linen extra clean and nicely 
washed and ironed, his hands mounted in white kid gloves, twirling a 
highly ornamented walking stick, and his newest style beaver, brushed 
so slick that the summer’s breeze turns aside so as not to ruffle it, and 
the entire gentleman as extra nice as if he and al) on and in him had 
just issued from a bandbox of the latest London and Parisian fashions. 
bserve his walk. See how finished, light, and highly ornamented. 
See how many flourishes he writes, not with pen and ink, but with 
arms, feet, and head—motions put on, not to help him walk the faster 
or easier, for they retard both, but for effect. See, as he comes to that 
little water on the pave, how particularly nice he picks himself up, 
walks clear around it, as though fearful that the very sight of it might 
soil his nicetyship. He bows, not cordially, as if he were pleased to 
recognise an old acquaintance, but as though he wished to show what 
an extra nice and tipped-off bow he could make. Notice his try-to-be- 
gracefulness. See how particularly nice he takes up his feet and 
puts them down again. See how exquisitely he moves his hands. 
here, he espies a belle. Now, just see how extra genteelly he lifts 
his hand to his pendant quizzing-glass, carries both to his eye, and 
takes a most finified squint. Ah, he recognizes her, and she him. And 
such a bow! His hat lifted so extra genteelly from his head, his head 
and whole body to his hips bent forward, yet in a straight line, as though 
he had but one joint. No indications of respect for her, but only of 
ersonal vanity. And then the genteel contortions of his whole frame. 
many finified motions—so much fuss and fashionable froth. Dear 
me, aint he a dandy extraordinary. Do notice that face. A kind of 
half laughing scowl, and the rest affectedly squintified. Of expression 
it has only enough to show how little there is; and that little is all 
twisted up into fantastics of try-to-be gentility. And the whole man, 
or rather dandified thing—for he has scarcely the twentieth part of a 
man in him, the rest having been refined out of him in order that fini- 
fied nothingness might take its p!ace—one taylorified bundle of genteel 
emptiness. It requires no Lavater to discern his character. His di- 
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mensions can be taken without resort to Euclid. What there is of 
him is on him, not in him. He has not sufficient soul in him to ani- 
mate a good-sized pullet. His segar is larger than he is, and made out 
of better material ; that is, less offensive and poisonous, and, like it, he 
is all smoke, and the rest ashes. There is no nature in either his walk 
or his soul. All is art, affectation, make believe. He has not sufficient 
force to earn his salt. He is incapable even of dressing himself. His 
barber does that for him. The whole of him, his vices excepted, would 
not fill a good-sized mustard-seed shell ; and his walk corresponds. A 
small potato subject throughout. Such a thing may do to escort dress- 
made ladies to the party or concert, and beau them into or out of the 
assembly-room, but as to any thing requiring energy and efficiency, he 
is weighed in the balance. He is exactly adapted to become a lady’s 
plaything, or else to play with trifles more trifling than himself, and 
nothing else. 

If space remained, we would contrast the walk of both these nothinga- 
rian shells of humanity with that of aman—with some energetic, efficient, 
driving-business character, who has carved his own fortune and risen 
from poverty and obscurity to wealth and notoriety. Yet these and 
many other kindred illustrations of this law, that walk and motion are 
as character, must be carried over into the next volume. In this, we have 
only fairly opened this whole subject, yet have prepared the way for a 
most interesting series of articles hereafter. The physiognomical —_ 
ciples already developed we shall proceed to apply to the dance, the Tem- 
peraments, and the face—to a great variety of those “‘ siGNs OF CHARAC- 
TER” which will enable the readers of the Journal to read their fellow- 
men as they do print. To know How is alone required, and that know- 
how the next volume will do its best to impart. What the Editor 
knows touching this most interesting matter, he will freely spread be- 
fore his readers, and hopes to make this series of articles worth many 
fold more than the cost of the entire volume. 





ARTICLE VY. 


WOMAN, HER CHARACTER, SPHERE, INFLUENCE, AND CONSEQUENT DUTIES 
AND EDUCATION. NO. IV. 


Our last article of this series was based in the great size of woman’s 
social organs, and her influence as growing out of this feature of her de- 
velopments. It remains to discuss her influence as a wife. If it is 
“like people like priest,” much more “ like wife like husband.” Look 
around upon men in all the circumstances and relations of life, and see 
how closely their standings compare with the characters of their wives. 
Have you a close, mean, miserly neighbor, who would “skin a flint,” 
ten to one if his wife is not smaller yet. See that spruce, industrious 
young man, who, before marriage, got along well, and was accumu- 
lating some capital to start with. He marries a wife more lavish than 
saving, and soon becomes poor, and drags along through life like a 
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sleigh upon bare ground. He does his best, but to no effect. All he 
can raise and scrape goes, how and where cannot be told. 

But another young man, far less prosperous before marriage, is far 
more so afterwards. He has a smart, industrious, saving wife, who is 
his “better half” in the matter of property; and hence his success. 
See how correctly his standing compares with the character of his wife. 

Look again. ‘That dashing husband and father in his coach and four, 
was not a particularly ambitious young man. But he married a spirit- 
ed woman, who encouraged him to launch out and make a show, both 
in business and equipage. He did so, and the result is he handles a 
great deal of money. 

But he has failed. His wife was the primary cause. He bought, at 
her instigation, or inconsequence of the spirit she diffuses through him, 
more than he could pay for ; and the result is failure. 

How much the popularity or unpopularity of ministers depends on 
their wives, has almost passed into a proverb. If Presbyteries ought to 
examine ministers to see whether they are sound in doctrine, much 
more their wives, to see whether they are fit to exert the right influ- 
ence over their husbands directly, and through them over their parishes. 
And a close scrutiny will disclose the remarkable result that nine out 
of ten of the causes which result in the dismissal of ministers, originated 
primarily in their wives, either directly or indirectly. 

Literary men, to rise in their calling, must have “help meets” in 
those callings in the persons of their wives. Bachelors occasionally 
become distinguished, though rarely—never ought to—but only few 
ever rise above mediocrity. A man without a wife is only half made: 
and hence requires a wife in harmony with his calling. 

Of no class is this more true than of morat leaders. Whoever would 
rise in the temperance cause, or any other philanthropic cause, must 
have a wife whose soul beats in unison with his—who will cheer him 
under discouragements, sustain his flagging spirits, excite his hopes, di- 
rect by her counsels, and take hold with him of the cause in hand. As 
well tie lead to the wings of an eagle and expect him to soar, as expect 
a man, however splendid his natural and acquired capabilities, to soar 
while an opposing wife hangs like a millstone around his neck. But 
for his uncongenial wife, who has opposed his cause from first to last, 
where would Sylvester Graham have now been 1—or rather, where, if 
she had helped forward his cause as effectually as she has hindered 
it? I honestly declare, that if my wife were opposed to my science, 
and those reform views it imbodies, much as I love them both, | might 
as well give up and die voluntarily as by compulsion. The co-opera- 
tion of a wife is success and life to whatever enterprise her husband 
espouses, whereas her opposition is well nigh fatal. If she frets per- 
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petually, he must become callous—case-hardened to all influences good 
and bad ; and this is an awful state of mind——or he must fret back, and 
become permanently ill-natured; whereas if she is mild and pleasant, 
she will smooth off the harshest manner. Nor can we well measure 
the influences, good, bad, exciting, depressing, which the wife exerts 
and must exert perpetually over her husband. 

We designed to have pointed out the mainspring of this influence, 
but our space is full. We also intended, in this Volume, to have reach- 
ed the educational influences of mothers over their children. This, the 
next point upon the tapis, will be presented early in the next volume. 
Indeed, we have but just reached this whole subject, and hope to treat 
it more effectually hereafter than heretofore 





MISCELLANY. 


“THe Rationate or Crime, by M. B. Sampson, with notes by E. W. Farn- 
ham, Matron of the Mount Pleasant State Prison.” In Vol. IV. the Journal no- 
ticed this work with high encomiums, and announced its intended republication, 
with notes, by the Editor—a purpose, the execution of which was postponed, how- 
ever, on account of the Editor’s pecuniary embarrassment. The fact that the Ed- 
itor contemplated its republication, shows that he set a very high value upon it, 
for he neither publishes nor sells any thing merely to make money, but mainly to 
po coop. The principles imbodied in this work are destined, and that speedily, 
and completely, to remodel our criminal code and the treatment of Prisoners. This 
work was written by an ardent lover of Phrenology, several of whose productions 
have appeared in former volumes of our Journal. Nor does M. B. Sampson 
merely love Phrenology. He has drank deeply of its reforming srrrit, and that 
spirit dictated this work. To do it full justice, would engross more room than we 
can now spare. Yet we mean much when we say that this whole subject of crime 
and its punishment, capital punishment included, is treated in a masterly manner— 
is in fact the first and only complete application of phrenological doctrines to 
this important subject. 

The notes appended by Mrs. Farnham, we have not had time to examine criti- 
cally ; yet her superior talents, and the fact that she also bases her inferences on 
cerebral organization, warrant us in bespeaking for them an examination, She 
has appended many likenesses of criminals. 

The following show in what estimation the original work is held by the trustees 
of the “ Henderson Bequest,”’ which the donor bequeathed in part to circulate Combe 
on the Constitution in a cheap form : 

“The Trustees having perused Letters upon ‘Criminal Jurisprudence, in rela- 
tion to Mental Organization,’ by M. B. Sampson, Esq., are of opinion that their ex- 
tensive circulation, in a cheap form, would tend to promote ‘the Advancement and 
Diffusion of the Science of Phrenology, and the Practical Application thereof in 
particular,’ (the objects of Mr. Henderson’s Trust bequest,) and therefore resolve 


to print and publish an edition of them, in double columns, at a price which may 
bring them within the reach of all classes of the community.” 
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“Tue Practice or THE Water Cure,” shows what it professes to show 
just how to apply this powerful remedial agent as a restorative means. Of that 
cure, our readers know our high estimation. Of the merits of this work, it is high 
praise, but none too high, to say that its value, especially in the family, far exceeds 
that of its predecessor, “ The Philosophy of the Water Cure,” which hundreds of 
our readers have thanked us for recommending. For sale at the Journal office. 
Mailable, 144 pp. Price 25 cents. 


“Tue Journal or Heattu, edited by W. M. Cornell, assisted by an Associa- 
tion of Physicians,” &c., fills a place in the ranks of medicine which physicians 
should have filled long ago. The PREVENTION of disease—this should be the pri- 
mary object of the medical faculty ; yet, so far from their accomplishing this great 
end by weg ge knowledge of the laws and conditions of health, they do not 
even attempt it. hat have physicians, those self-instituted guardians of the 
public health, done by way of promulgating physiological knowledge? But they 
are sadly remiss, and it is high time they began to discharge this part of their duty 
to the public. This duty, “ The Journal of Health” is ably discharging. It has our 
cordial approbation, and deserves a circulation, to promote which it can be ordered 
through the Journal office. Monthly, octavo, 32 pp. Price $1 per volume. 


Tue Prisoner’s Friend, published at 40 Cornhill, Boston, by C. & J. M. 
Spear, and devoted to the abolition of neg punishment and the reform of our ju- 
dicial code, as well as to reforms generally, is doing an excellent work well. Reform 
books are kept at its office. 











SwEDENBORG AND PRRENOLOGY.—That Baron Swedenborg made a formal an- 
nouncement of the existence of the phrenological principle fifty years before Gaul, is 
undoubted. In fact some vague ideas of the existence of some sort of relation be- 
tween the form of the scull and the characteristics of the mind, seems to have been 
entertained by the ancients. Swedenborg, however, probably made the first formal 
announcement of such relation, yet it contained no proof but assertion; nor does 
it state wHaT parts of the brain are appropriated to given mental powers—the great 
desideratum supplied by Gaul. Swedenborg’s announcement is as follows: 

“ Every man that is born has a disposition to all sorts of evil, (wrong) which 
must be checked by education, and, as far as possible, rooted out. This is first to 
be attempted by correction and punishment, (also wrong) then by good society 
and example, which lead to imitation, and at last good is secured upon a true and 
reasonable religious root. When these conditions are all observed, it is indicated 
by the beautiful scull of the individual. On the contrary, should the education be 
mappostass or no sudden misfortune nor opposition hinder the first outbreakings of 
evil or disorder, the evil afterwards becomes habit, and produces peculiar wishes, 
both in design and practice, whioh cause the formation of a badly shaped scull. The 
cause of the difference of sculls, in such cases, is this: the peculiar distinctives of 
man, will and understanding, have their seats in the brain, which is excited by the 
fleeting desires of the will, and the ideas of the intellect. Near the various spots 
where these irritations produce their effects, this or that part of the brain is called 
into a greater or less degree of activity forms along with itself corresponding parts 
of the scull.” 

Purenowoey in Micnicax.—Dr. J. L. Bartlett delivered a lecture upon Phrenology 
on Friday evening last, at the Court House in this village. We were unable to 
attend, but the lecture is highly spoken of by those who heard it——The Doctor is 
an adept at the practical as well as the theoretical branches of the science, as all 
will testify whose traits of character, &c., he has undertaken to describe.—The 
Mich. Pontiac Jacksonian. . 








Gratztown, Nov. 11, 1846. 
Mr. FowLer,—Having occasion to send you another subseriber for the Phre- 
nological Journal, I will also request you to do me a favor. In looking over the 
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Nov. number of the Journal, I saw a notice of your intention to lecture in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., in December. The date was not mentioned. I wish to be informed 
of the precise date, and how many lectures there are in a course, as I am deter 
mined to be there, though I shall have to travel more than one hundred miles to 
get there. I had determined to go to New York for the purpose of seeing you, but 
as you are coming to Chambersburg I will meet you there ; and neither floods nor 
winds can prevent me. By complying with the above request, you will very much 

me ~~ friend and well-wisher, JAMES D. WIxLovucHsy. 
- B. Direct your letter to Gratztown, Dauphin Co., Pa. Disa point me not. 

My anxiety to see you is greater than you can conceive of or possibly aes. 

J. W. D. 


Note by the Editor.—I shall open at Scotland, near Chambersburg, instead of in 
C., Wednesday or Thursday, probably the latter, Dec. 30 or 31, unless the sub- 
scribers should change the appointment. The Jan. No. will probably state exactly. 





For the American Phrenological Journal. 
Samuel Kirkham, Author of an English Grammer. 


Mr. Fow.er :—I have been much afflicted by the publication, in numerous pa- 
pers, of the following erroneous and slanderous article, copied from a Kentucky 


paper. 

“ Samuet Kirxua., the distinguished Grammarian, was found in an old distillery, 
at Kirkham (Ky.), on the 2d inst., in the last stages of delirium tremens. He died 
about five minutes after he had been found by the passers by. How have the 
mighty fallen.” 

0 statement could be more false. Mr. Kirkham died of pulmonary consump- 
tion in this City, at No. 103 Third-Avenue, on the 19th day of May, 1843, and 
was buried in the Trinity Church Cemetery, a few miles north of the City, on the 
east bank of the Hudson. 

I knew Mr. Kirkham intimately about sixteen years. He was a remarkably 
temperate man, and a member of a Total Abstinence Society for several years 
previous to and at his death. Mr. Kirkham wasa self-made man, of great indus- 
try, and of unbounded perseverance. His great and almost only fault was that 
dmuntinies to his friends beyond what he was able; and, for which he was 
often and at the time of his death, involved in pecuniary embarrassments. __, 

In behalf, therefore, of the cause of justice and truth and in behalf of his surviv- 
ing widow and child, I request the publication of this statement as a just tribute 
to the memory of one of the most generous, self-sacrificing, and noble-hearted indi- 
viduals which our country ever produced, LYMAN COBB. 

New York, Sept. 25th, 1846. 

We cheerfully give place to, and endorse the foregoing refatation of slander 
and merited tribute to the virtues of Samuel Kirkham. He was one of the few 
excellent and eminently mora] men of the earth. The Editor saw him a day or 
two before his death, has in his possession the last signature Mr. Kirkham wrote, 
saw him after his death, and published a phrenological biography of him in vol. 
five of this Journal which bears minute testimony of his virtues. Papers that 
have copied the Ky. paragraph, will do themselves and the public a favor by pub- 
lishing this correction. 

Purenotocy in Canapa.—The following shows in what estimation Phrenology 


is held by our British neighbors. 

On Thursday evening last Mr. Fowter delivered the last of his course of Lec- 
tures here, to a most respectable and attentive audience, many of whom had the 
pleasure of hearing the whole course. Of the truth of Phrenology Mr. Fowler has 
advanced more than sufficient, with ocular demonstration, to convince the most 
sceptical. The application of this Science, and its great utility in all the concerns 
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of life, must be obvious to all who have embraced it. Mr. Fowler appears to have 
left on the minds of all who have listened to him, a strong impression in favor of his 
sincerity and devotedness to the cause he has so much at heart. 

At the close of the Lecture, the meeting was organized, and the subjoined reso- 
lutions carried unanimously, after which, Mr. Fowler made an appropriate acknow- 
ledgement for the courtesy shewn him. 

oved by John Bland, Esq., seconded by Mr. Adam Anderson : 

Resotvep, That this meeting is highly satisfied with the course of Phrenologi- 
cal Lectures delivered in this place tek N. Fowler, Esquire, and equally gratified 
with the skill and fidelity shown in his publie examinations. 

Moved by Mr. R. P. Colton, seconded by Mr. Thomas Smart : 

Resotvep, That the best thanks of this meeting are due to Mr. Fowler for visit- 
ing this town, and thereby affording those interested in the subject of Phrenology, 
an opportunity of availing themselves of his talents and great experience in this 
science. 

Moved by Mr. Albert N. Richards, seconded by John Bland, Esq. : 

Resotvep, That this meeting desires to convey to Mr. Fowler and his good Lady, 
its best wishes for their prosperity and happiness, and to assure them, that should 
they think of returning to this place on any future occasion, their visit would be 
most acceptable. 

Moved by Worship B. McClean, Esq. seconded by Samuel Pennock, Esq. : 

Resotvep, That the Editors of the “ Brockvilie Recorder,” and “ Statesman,” 


be requested to insert these proceedings in their respective Journals. 
rockville, October 15, 1846. 


- 


THE EDITOR’S FAREWELL. 


Betovep Reaper: This number terminates our existing relations. 
A few parting words. Have we fulfilled our promises? Are you satis- 
fied with this expenditure of yourmoney? Have we given you its full 
value? Could you have obtained more pleasure or a greater amount 
of substantial good by having expended it for any thing else? Has it 
enhanced the worth of your minp as much as diminished that of your 
purse? What sum would induce you to suffer a total obliteration from 
your mind of all the facts, suggestions, and principles contained in this 
volume? Has it, or has it not, struck some deep chords of estimation, 
or opened some sealed fountains of contemplation, or awakened within 
you new purposes and new efforts after progression? Has it, or has it 
not, given you “home truths for home consumption?” Have you learn- 
ed from it any thing new or important? Has its perusal taught you 
any thing about yourself, or enabled you to enhance your enjoyments 
—this great end of our being? Are you better off, actually or prospec- 
tively, for having seen these pages? If our articles on Self-Improve- 
ment have not been prosecuted as vigorously as expected, those articles 
on the Analysis and Improvement of the various intellectual organs, 
have filled their place. Reader, we have penned every page for your 
coop, not our own advancement—to render you the HAPPIER AND BET- 
TER, not for our gain. We have endeavored to “become one with 
you,” that we might carry you onward and upward in that progressive 
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road of SELF-IMPROVEMENT, on which we have so copiously expatiated, 
—with what success it is for you to decide. But it has been our per- 
petual “desire and prayer to God,” that the truths “thus delivered unto 
you,” may sink deep into your souls, and exert a controlling influence 
over your purposes and conduct. May they not, like the morning dew, 
pass away with the year; but may they augment your enjoyment and 
improvement throughout this life and another. 

I should like to see every reader face to face. The deep personal 
interest I have taken in you, has made me Love and desire to see you 
all ; but if this privilege is denied me in this state of being, may we, in 
that higher and holier sphere to which our progressive principle une- 
quivocally points—renew that intercommunion of soul with soul thus 
begun. 

Yet may not the Editor hope for its continuance even in this life? 
So far from discontinuing his labors, he has only fairly begun, and hopes 
to continue them yet many years to come; and have you not reaped 
sufficient advantage from this volume to induce you to subscribe for 
the next? Whatever good this may have done you, that will do you 
much more. This is only a stepping-stone to that. All the subjects 
begun in this—and most of them have only been begun—will be con- 
tinued in that. And with more success there than here, because the 
foundations are now laid. To reap any thing like the full benefits of 
this volume, it must be followed by that. And we intend, and confi- 
dently expect, to render every succeeding volume better than its prede- 
cessor. Has not this been the case heretofore? Let a comparison of 
this volume with any former one say what may be expected of its suc- 
cessor. Our facilities for adding improvement to improvement, en- 
hance annually, and we intend to make a still better use of them. The 
partnership of the Editor with his brother and brother-in-law, which, 
by relieving the Editor from other cares, has allowed him to expend 
more time and energy upon this than any former volume, will allow 
him still more for that, as well as greatly augment the-efficiency of the 
mechanical and publishing department. All our resources, pecuniary, 
mental, and corresponding, are rapidly and perpetually accumulating ; 
and our annual doubling of subscribers, while it gives us the means of 
improvement, greatly increase its importance. That great millstone 
of pecuniary embarrassment, which hung around its neck the first five 
years of its existence, and threatened its extinction, exists no more. It 
now pays its own bills; and furnishes sufficient capital with which to 
carry forward our proposed improvements, increase our engravings, 
thoroughly reform the mechanical department throughout with new 
type, and a superior quality of paper, besides obviating typographical 
errors. None of our many facilities will be neglected. All will be 
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turned to the best possible account. Indeed, Editor and Publishers 
have dedicated themselves, soul and body, to the Journal, and through 
it to the wortp. Eight years of the prime of his life has the Editor 
devoted to this the great labor of his life—five mainly to paying its 
enormous bills, and the other four partly to that and partly to editing 
its columus. For this mainly he lives; in this he labors. All he is, 
all he can make himself, is consecrated to the improvement of this the 
great imbodiment of his being. Whether he over estimates or under 
estimates the influence it can be made to wield, one thing is certain, 
that it is the great moral lever with which he chooses to operate on mind, 
on MAN, so that he is determined to put forth every remaining energy 
to enhance its value and its power to po coop. His duty he will do. 
The remainder rests with subscribers and agents; of which, however, 
more will be said in the January number. 

One concluding word of thanksgiving to those efficient co-workers 
who have exerted themselves so nobly and successfully to obtain sub- 
scribers. We want to see you all, and would like to thank you all per- 
sonally in one grand thanksgiving festival. ‘Those whom you have be- 
nefited by calling their attention to it, also thank you. Posterity will 
thank you, and the gratitude of all who take an interest in human ad- 
vancement, is yours. 

Editors in particular, by spreading our advertisements before their 
readers, and commending our columns to favorable notice, have nobly 
done a noble work, and which they alone could do. Scarcely one has 
spoken except in our favor. Your continued and even increased com- 
mendations, we intend to deserve and hope to receive ; and though you 
may not thereby line your pockets with “ almighty dollars,” yet you can 
thus confer double obligations on your readers as well as on us. And 
rest assured that all such favors are duly appreciated. 

And those who may have occasionally found in our columns ideas 
from which they dissent, are respectfully reminded that neither they 
nor we are infallible. The error may be ours, yet it may be theirs. 
Read therefore with indulgence. If we have written what they disliked, 
yet have we not written what is rRvE! Qualifications may have been re- 
quired, but, laying aside their own biased preconceived views, what 
ERROR have we promulgated? At least have we not uttered a thousand 
truths to one error? Scrutinize impartially, and treasure up the good, 
but reject the bad. 

Our January number will be issued in December, and contain the 
Physiology and Phrenology of Patrick Henry; a summary of the proofs 
and utility of phrenological science, and ashort analysis of all the or- 
gans, together with.essays on Republicanism, Health, and Woman, and 
some other subjects. 











